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The Feast of Corpus Christi’ 


By Abbot Gueranger, O.S.B. 


THE MASS 


HE procession, which 
immediately precedes 
Mass on other feasts, 
is to-day deferred till 
after the offering of the 
Sacrifice. In this pro- 
cession, Jesus is to pre- 
side in Person: we 
wait until the sacred 





must therefore, 
Action (so our fathers call the Mass) 


has bowed down to us the heavens 
where He _resides.! He will soon 
be shrouded beneath the mysterious cloud. 
He is coming, that He may nourish His 
elect with the fat of wheat, of that Wheat 
which has fallen on our earth,? and is to 
be multiplied by being mystically immo- 
lated on the countless altars of this earth 
He is coming, to-day, that He may re- 
ceive a triumph at the hand of His people, 
and hear the songs we shall so joyously 
sing to God of Jacob. These are the 





*)From “The Liturgical Year’—Time after Pentecost, ; 


Vol. I., by Abbot Gueranger, translated from the French 
by Dom Laurence Shepherd, 0.8.B. 


ideas expressed by the Introit, wherewith 
the Church opens her chants during the 
holy Sacrifice; it is taken from Psalm I]xxx, 
which is so sublime, and is one of those 
already recited in the Matins of this feast. 


INTROIT 


He fed them with the 
fat of wheat, alleluia: and 
filled them with honey out 
of the rock, alleluia, alle- 
luia, alleluia. 

Ps, Rejoice unto God, 
our helper: sing joyfully 
unto the God of Jacob. 
V. Glory, etc. He fed 
them. 


In the Collect, the Church, reminds us 
of the intention our Lord had in institu- 
ting, on the eve of His passion, the Sacra- 
ment of His love: it was to be a perpetual 
memorial of the Passion, which He was 
then going to suffer. Our mother prays 
that, being thus imbued with the spirit 
which leads her to pay honour to the Body 
and Blood of Christ, we may obtain the 
blessings which were purchased for us by 
His Sacrifice. 


Cibavit eos ex adipe 
frumenti, alleluia: et de 
petra, melle saturavit eos, 
alleluia, alleluia, alleluia. 


Ps. Exsultate Deo adju- 
tori nostro: jubilate Deo 
Jacob. V. Gloria Patri. 
Cibavit eos. 
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COLLECT 


Deus qui nobis sub Sa- 
cramento mirabili passion- 
is tua memoriam reliquisti: 
tribue, quzsumus; ita nos 
Corporis et sanquinis tui 
sacra mysteria venerari, 
ut redemptionis tue fruc- 


O God, who, under the 
wonderful Sacrament, hast 
left us a memorial of thy 
Passion: grant us, we be- 
seech thee, so to reverence 
the sacred mysteries of thy 
Body and Blood, that, in 


tum in nobis jugiter our souls, we may always 
sentiamus. Qui vivis. feel the fruit of thy Re- 
demption, Who livest, etc. 

EPISTLE 


Lectio Epistole Beati Pauli 
Apostoli ad Corinthios. 


I. Cap. xi ; 
Fratres, ego enim accepi 
a Domino quod et tradidi 
vobis, quoniam Dominus 
Jesus, in qua nocte tra- 
debatur, accepit panem, et 
gratias agens fregit et 
dixit: Accipite et mandu- 
cate: hoc est corpus meum: 
quod pro vobis tradetur: 
hoc facite in meam com- 
memorationem. Similetur 
et calicem, postquam coena- 
vit, dicens: Hic calix 
novum testamentum est in 
meo sanquine; hoc facite 
quotiescumque bibetis, in 
meam commemorationem. 
Quotiescumque enim man- 
ducabitis panem hunc, et 
calicem bibetis: mortem 
Domini annuntiabitis 
donec _veniat. Itaque 
quicumque manducaverit 
panem hunc, vel biberit 
calicem Domini indigne. 
reus erit corporis et san- 
guinis Domini. Probet 
autem seipsum homo: et 
sic de pane illo edat, et 
de calice bibat. Qui enim 
manducat et bibit indigne, 
judicium sibi manducat et 
bibit non dijudicans cor- 
pus Domini. 


Lesson of the Epistle of 
Saint Paul the Apostle 
to the Corinthians. 

I. Chap. xi 
Brethren, for I have re- 

ceived of the Lord. that 
which also I delivered un- 
to you, that the Lord 
Jesus, the same night in 
which he was betrayed, 
took bread, and giving 
thanks, broke, and said: 
Take ye and eat: this is 
my body which shall be 
delivered for you: this do 
for the commemoration 
of me. In like manner, 
also, the chalice, after he 
had supped, saying: This 
chalice is the new testa- 
ment in my blood: this do 
ye, as often as ye shall 
drink, for the commemo- 
ration of me. For as often 
as ye shall eat this bread, 
and drink the chalice, ye 
shall show the death of 
the Lord, until he come. 
Therefore, whosoever shall 
eat this bread, or drink 
the chalice of the Lord 
unworthily, shall be guilty 
of the body and of the 
blood of the Lord. But, 
let a man prove himself: 
and so let him eat of that 
bread, and drink of the 
chalice. For he that eateth 
and drinketh unworthily 
eateth and drinketh 
judgment unto himself, 
not discerning the body 
of the Lord. 


The holy Eucharist, both as Sacrifice and 
Sacrament, is the very centre of the Chris- 
tian religion; and therefore our Lord 
would have a fourfold testimony to be 
given, in the inspired writings, to its in- 
stitution. Besides the accounts given by 
Saints Matthew, Mark, and Luke, we have 
also that of St. Paul, which has just been 
read to us, and which he received from 
the lips of Jesus Himself, who vouchsafed 
to appear to him, after his conversion, and 
instruct him. 


St. Paul lays particular stress on the 
power, given by our Lord to His disciples 
of renewing the act which He himself had 
just been doing. He tells us, what the 
evangelists had not explicitly mentioned, 
that as often as a priest consecrates the 
Body and Blood of Christ he shows (he 
announces) the death of the Lord: by that 
expression he tells us that the Sacrifice 
of the cross, and that of our altars, is 
one and the same. It is, likewise, by the 
immolation of our Redeemer on the cross, 
that the Flesh of this Lamb of God is 
truly meat, and His Blood truly drink, as 
we shall be told in a few moments, by the 
Gospel. Let not the Christian, therefore, 
forget it, even on this day of festive 
triumph. The Church insists on the same 
truth in her Collect of this feast: it is 
the teaching which she keeps repeating, 
in this formula, throughout the entire 
octave; and her object in this is to impress 
vividly on the minds of her children this 
last and earnest injunction of Jesus: ‘As 
often as ye shall drink of this cup of the 
New Testament, do it for the commemora- 
tion of Me!’ The selection she makes of 
this passage of St. Paul for the Epistle, 
should impress the Christian with this 
truth: that the divine Flesh which feeds 
his soul was prepared on Calvary; and 
that, although the Lamb of God is now liv- 
ing and impassible, He became our food, 
our nourishment, by the cruel death which 
he endured. The sinner, who has made 
his peace with God, will partake of this 
sacred Body with deep compunction, re- 
proaching himself for having shed its 
Blood by his sins: the just man will ap- 
proach the holy Table with humility, re- 
membering how he, also, has had but too 
great a share in causing the innocent 
Lamb to suffer; and that, if he be at 
present in the state of grace, he owes it 
to the Blood of the Victim whose Flesh is 
oo to be given to him for his nourish- 
ment. 


But let us dread, and dread above all 
things, the sacrilegious daring, spoken 
against in such strong language by our 
apostle, which, by a monstrous contradic- 
tion, would attempt to put again to death 
Him who is the Author of life; and this 
attempt to be made in the very banquet, 
which was procured for men by the 
precious Blood of this Saviour! Let a 


man prove himself, says the apostle; and 
so let him eat of that bread, and drink of 
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the chalice. This proving one’s self is 
sacramental confession, which must be 
made by him who feels himself guilty of 
a grievous sin, which has never before 
been confessed. How sorry soever he may 
be for it, were he even reconciled to God 
by an act of perfect contrition, the injunc- 
tion of the apostle, interpreted by the 
custom of the Church and the decision of 
her Councils,? forbids his approaching 
the holy Table unti] he has submitted his 
sin to the power of the keys. 


The Gradual and Alleluia-verse are a 
further instance of the parallelism be- 
tween the two Testaments, which we have 
already noticed in the composition of the 
Matins responsories. The psalmist extols 
the bounty of God, to whom every living 
creature looks for its food; and Jesus 
offers Himself to us, as we have it in St. 
John’s Gospel, as our truest nourishment. 


GRADUAL 
Oculi omnium in te The eyes of all hope in 
sperant, Domine: et tu thee, O Lord: and thou 
das illis escam in tempore  givest them food in due 
opportuno. season, 


V. Aperis tu manum 
tuam, et imples omne ani- 
mal benedictione. 


Alleluia, alleluia. 

V. Caro mea vere est 
cibus, et sanguis meus vere 
est potus; qui manducat 
meam carnem, et bibit me- 
um sanguinem, in me ma- 


V. Thou openest thy 
hand, and fillest with thy 
blessing every living crea 
ture. 
Alleluia, alleluia. 

V. My flesh is truly 
meat, and my blood is 
truely drink; he that eat- 
eth my flesh, and drinketh 
my blood, abideth in me, 








net, et ego in eo. and I in him, 


The follows the Sequence, that well- 
known composition of the Angelic Doctor. 
The Church, the true Sion, expresses her 
enthusiasm, and love, for the living and 
life-giving Bread, in words which, at first 
sight, would seem too precise and scholas- 
tic to be adapted to a poetic form or 
sentiment. The Eucharistic mystery is 
here developed with that concision and 
solemnity for which St. Thomas had such 
a wonderful talent. The words are ac- 
companied by a chant which is worthy of 
them; and the two together excite in the 
Christian soul the sentiments of unearthly 
joy, which are so peculiar to this feast of 
the Sacrament of love. 


SEQUENCE 


Praise thy Saviour, O 
Sion! praise thy guide and 
shepherd, in hymns and 
canticles, 

As much as thou hast 
power, so ~also dare; for 
he is above all praise, nor 


Laud Sion Salvatorem, 
Lauda ducem et pastorem 
In hymnis et canticis. 


Quantum potes, tantum 
aude: 
Quia major omni laude, 


Nec laudare sufficis. 


Laudis thema specialis, 
Panis vivus et vitalis 
Hodie proponitur. 


Quem tn sacre mensa 
coen: 
Turbe Sateuis duodene 
Datum non ambigitur, 


Sit laus plena sit sonora, 
Sit jucunda, sit decora 
Mentis jubilatio; 


Dies enim solemnis agi- 
tur, 
In qua mense prima reco- 
litur 
Hujus institutio. 
In hac mensa novi Regis, 
Novum Pascha nove legis 
Phase vetus terminat, 


Vetustatem novitas, 
Umbram fugat veritas, 
Noctem lux eliminat. 


Quod in ccena Christus 
gessit, 
Faciendum hoc expressit 
In sui memoriam, 
Docti sacris institutis, 
Panem, vinum in salutis 
Consecramus hostiam. 


Dogma datur Christian- 
is, 
Quod in carnem transit 
panis, 
Et vinum in sanguinem. 
Quod non capis, quod 
non vides, 
Animosa firmat fides, 
Preter rerum ordinem. 


Sub diversis speciebus, 
Signis tantum et non 
rebus, 
Latent res eximiz. 
Caro cibus, sanguis po- 
tus; 
Manet tamen Christus to- 
tus 
Sub utraque specie, 
A sumente non concisus, 
Non confractus, non divi- 
sus, 
Integer accipitur. 
Sumit unus, 
mille; 
Quantum isti, tantum ille: 
Nec sumptus consumitur. 


sumunt 


Sumunt boni sumunt 
mali: 
Sorte tamen inzquali, 
Vite vel interitus. 
Mors est malis, 
bonis: 


Vide paris sumptionis 
Quam sit dispar exitus. 


vita 


canst thou him. 


enough. 


praise 


This day there is given 
to us a special theme of 
praise—the living and 
life-giving Bread, 

Which, as our faith as- 
sures us, was given to the 
twelve brethren, as they 
sat at the table of the 
holy Supper. 

Let our praise be full, 
let it be sweet: let our 
soul's jubilee be joyous, 
let it be beautiful; 

For we are celebrating 
that great day, whereon is 
commemorated the first 
institution of this Table. 


In this Table of the 
new King, the new pasch 
of the new Law puts an 
end to the old Passover. 


Newness puts the old to 
flight, and so does truth 
the shadow; the light 
drives night away 

What Christ did at that 
Supper, that he said was. 
to be done in remem- 
brance of him. 

Taught by his sacred in- 
stitutions, we consecrate 
the bread and wine into 
the Victim of salvation. 

This is the dogma given 
to Christians—that bread. 
passes into Flesh and wine 
into Blood. 


What thou understand- 
est not, what thou seest 
not, that let a generous 
faith confirm thee in be- 
yond nature’s course. 

Under the different 
species, which are signs 
not things, there hidden 
lie things of infinite worth. 

The Flesh is food, the 
Blood is drink; yet Christ 
is whole under’ each 
species. 


He is not cut by the 
receiver, nor broken, nor 
divided: he is taken 
whole. 

He is received by one, 
he is received by a thou- 
sand; the one receives as 
much as all; nor is he 
consumed, who is received. 

The good receive, the 
bad receive, but with the 
difference of life or death. 


‘Tis death to the bad, 
‘tis life to the good: lo! 
how unlike is the effect 
of the one like receiving. 
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Fracto demum Sacra- 
mento, 

Ne vacilles, sed memento, 

Tantum esse sub frag- 
mento, 

Quantum toto tegitur. 
Nulla rei fit scissura, 
Signi tantum fit fractura: 
Qua nec status, nec statura 

Signati minuitur, 


Ecce panis angelorum, 
Factus cibus viatorum: 
Vere panis filiorum, 
Non mittendus canibus. 


In figuris presignatur, 
Cum Isaac immolatur: 
Agnus Pasche deputatur, 
Datur manna patribus. 


Bone Pastor, panis vere, 
Jesu nostri miserere: 
Tu nos pasce, nos tuere: 
Tu nos bona fac videre 
In terra viventium. 


Tu qui cuncta scis et 
vales, 
Qui nos pascis hic mor- 
tales: 
Tuos ibi commensales, 
Coheredes et sodales, 
Fac sanctorum civium. 


Amen. Alleluia 


And when the Sacra- 
ment is broken, waver not! 
but remember, that there 
is as much under each 
fragrament, as is hid un- 
der the whole. 

Of the substance that is 
there, there is no division; 
it is but the sign that is 
broken; and he who is 
the signified, is not therby 
diminished, either as to 
state or stature. 

Lo! the Bread of angels 
is made the food ot pil- 
grims; verily it is the Bread 


-of the children, not to be 


cast to dogs. 

It is foreshown in fig- 
ures: when Isaac is slain, 
when the Paschal Lamb 
is prescribed, when Manna 
is given to our fathers. 

O good Shepherd! true 
Bread! Jesus! have mercy 
upon us: feed us, defend 
us: give us to see good 
things in the land of the 
living. 

O thou, who knowest 
and canst do all things, 
who feedest us mortals 
here below, make us to be 
thy companions in ‘the 
banquet yonder above, and 
thy joint-heirs, and fel- 
low citizens with the saints! 

Amen, Alleluia. 


GOSPEL 


Sequentia sancti Evangelii 
secundum Joannem. 
Cap vi. 

In illo tempore: Dixit 
Jesus turbis Judzorum: 
Caro mea vere est cibus: 
et sanguis meus vere est 
potus. Qui manducat me- 
am carnem et bibit meum 
sanguinem, in me manet, 
et ego in in illo. Sicut 
misit me vivens Pater, et 
ego vivo propter Patrem: 
et qui manducat me, et 
ipse vivet propter me. Hic 
est panis qui de ceelo de- 
scendit. Non sicut man- 
ducaverunt patres  vestri 
manna, et mortui sunt. 
Qui manducat hunc pan- 
em, vivet in eternum. 


Sequel of the holy Gospel 
according to John. 
. vi. 

At that time: Jesus said 
to the multitude of the 
Jews: My flesh is meat in- 
deed; and my blood is 
drink indeed. He that 
eateth my flesh and drink- 
eth my blood, abideth in 
me, andlin him. As the 
living Father hath sent 
me, and I live by the 
Father; so, he that eateth 
me, the same, also, shall 
live by me. This is the 
bread that came down 
from heaven. Not as your 
fathers did eat manna and 
are dead. He that eateth 
this bread, shall live for 
ever. 


The Beloved disciple could not remain 


silent on the mystery of love. 


But, at the 


time when he wrote his Gospel, the in- 
stitution of the Eucharist had been 
sufficiently recorded by the three evangel- 


ists who had preceded him, as also by the 
the apostle of the Gentiles, Instead, there- 
fore, of repeating what these had written, 
he completed it, by relating the solemn 
promise made by Jesus, on the banks of 
Lake Tiberias, a year before the last 
Supper. 


He was surrounded by the thousands, 
who were in admiration at His having 
miraculously multiplied the loaves and 
fishes: Jesus takes the opportunity of tell- 
ing them that He Himself is the true 
bread come down from heaven, which, 
unlike the manna given to their fathers 
by Moses, could preserve man from death. 
Life is the best of all gifts, as death is 
the worst of evils. Life exists in God as 
in its source;+ He alone can give it to 
whom He pleases, and restore it to him 
who has lost it. Man, who was created in 
grace, lost his life, when he sinned, and 
incurred death. But God so loved the 
world as to send it, lost as it was, His 
Son,° with the mission of restoring man to 
life. True God of true God, Light of 
Light, the only-begotten Son is, likewise, 
true Life of true Life, by nature: and, 
as the Father enlightens them that are in 
darkness, by this Son who is His Light, 
so likewise, He gives life to them that are 
dead, and He gives it to them in this 
same Son who is His living Image. The 
Word of God, then, came amongst men, 
that they might have life, and abundant 
life.* And whereas it is the property of 
food to increase and maintain life, there- 
fore did He become our Food, our living 
and life-giving Food, which has come 
down from heaven; partaking of the life 
eternal which He has in His Father’s 
bosom, the Flesh of the Word communi- 
cates this same life to them that eat It. 
That, as St. Cyril of Alexandria observes, 
which of its own nature is corruptible, 
cannot be brought to life in any other way, 
than by its corporal union with the Body 
of Him who is life by nature: now, just 
as two pieces of wax melted together by 
the fire make but one, so are we and 
Christ made one by our partaking of His 
Body and Blood. This life, therefore, 
which resides in the Flesh of the Word, 
made ours within us, sha!l be no more over- 
come by death; on the day appointed, 
this life will throw off the chains of the 
old enemy, and will triumph over corrup- 
tion in these our bodies, making them im- 
mortal.* Hence it is that the Church, with 
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her delicate feelings as bride and mother, 
selects from this same pasage of St. John 
her Gospel for the daily Mass of the dead; 
thus drying up the tears of the living who 
are mourning over their departed friends, 
and consoling them by bringing them into 
the presence of the holy Host, which is 
the source of true life, and the centre of 
all our hopes. 


Thus not only was the soul to be re- 
newed by her contact with the Word, but 
even the body, earthly and material as it 
is, was to share, in its way, in what our 
Saviour called the Spirit that quickeneth.® 
‘They,’ St. Gregory of Nyssa has so beauti- 
fully said, ‘who have been led by an en- 
emy’s craft, to take poison, neutralize, by 
some other potion, the power which would 
cause death; and as was the deadly, so 
likewise the curative must be taken into 
the very bowels of the sufferer; that so 
the efficacy of that which brings relief 
may permeate through the whole body. 
Thus we, having tasted that which ruined 
our nature, require something which will 
restore and put right that which was dis- 

_ ordered; that, when this salutary medicine 
shall be within us, it may, as an antidote, 
drive out the michief of the poison, which 
had previously been taken into the body. 
And what is this (salutary medicine) ? 
No other than that Body, which had both 
been sown to be stronger than death, and 
was the beginning of our life. For, says 
the apostle, as a little leaven makes the 
whole paste to be like itself, so likewise 
that Body, which God had willed should 
be put to death, when it is within ours, 
transmutes and transfers it wholly into 
Itself....Now, the only way whereby a 
substance may be thus received into the 
body ,is by its being taken as food and 
drink.’ 


The Offertory is taken from the words 
of Leviticus (xxi, 6.) wherein God com- 
mands the priests of the ancient covenant 
to be holy because of their having to offer 
holocausts and loaves of proposition to 
Him, as figures of something future. As 
much as the priesthood of the New Testa- 
ment is superior to this ministry of the 
figurative Law, so much should the hands 
of Aaron be surpassed in holiness by 
those that have to offer to God the Father 
the true Bread of heaven, which is the: 
sacrifice of infinite fragrance. 


OFFERTORY 


Sacerdotes Domini in- 
censum et panes offerunt 
Deo: et ideo sancti erunt 
Deo suo, et non polluent 
nomen ejus, alleluia. 


The priests of the Lord 
offer unto God the burnt- 
offering and loaves: and 
therefore shall they be 
holy to their God, and 


shall not defile his name, 
alleluia. 


In the Secret, the priest prays that 
there may be in the Church that wnity 
and peace, which are the special grace of 
the holy Sacrament, as the fathers teach 
us. The very bread and wine, which are 
offered, express this: the bread is made 
up out of many grains, and the wine out 
of many berries. 


The Preface, both for the feast and the 
octave, is that of Christmas: we are thus 
reminded of the close connection which ex- 
ists between the two mysteries of the birth 
of Christ and the Eucharist. It was in 
Bethlehem, the house of bread, that Jesus, 
the Bread of life, came down from heaven, 


through the Virgin, 


Mother. 


His ever blessed 


SECRET 


Ecclesie tua, aquesumus 
Domine, unitatis et pacis 
propitus dona _ concede: 
que sub oblatis muneribus 


Mercifully grant thy 
Church, O Lord, we be- 
seech thee, the gifts of 
unity and peace, which 


mystice designantur. Per are mystically represented 
Dominum. in these offerings. 
Through, etc. 
PREFACE 


Vere dignum et justum 
est, xquum et salutare, 
nos tibi semper et ubique 
gratias agere: Domine 
sancte Pater omnipotens, 
zterne Deus: quia per in- 
carnati Verbi mysterium, 
nova mentis nostre oculis 
lux tux claritatis infulsit: 
ut dum visibiliter Deum 
cognosecimus per hunc in 
invisibilium amorem rapia- 
mur: et ideo cum Angelis 
et Archangelis, 
Thronis et Domination- 
ibus, cumque omni militia 
ceelestis exercitus hymnum 
glorie tux canimus, sine 
fine dicentes. 


cum - 


It is truly meet and 
just, right and available to 
salvation, that we should 
always and in all places, 
give thanks to thee O holy 
Lord, Father almighty, 
eternal God; for that, by 
the mystery of the Incar- 
nate Word, a new ray of 
thy glory has appeared to 
the eyes of our soul: so 
that while we behold God 
visibly, we may be carried 
by him to the love of 
things invisible: and there- 
fore with the Thrones and 
Dominations, and with all 
the heavenly host, we 
sing a hymn to thy glory, 
saying unceasingly. 


Faithful to her Lord’s injunction, which © 
she brought before us in the Epistle, the 
Church reminds her children, in the Com- 
munion-anthem, that they announce the 
death of Christ, when they receive His 
Body; and that consequently they should 
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Excerpts from the Cardinal's letters: 
December 12th, 1924— 

“The CAECILIA deserves every commendation 
and encouragement, for it is practically ‘a voice cry- 
ing in the wilderness.’ I know of no other month- 
ly periodical in the English language midst the great 
multitude of publication that espouses the cause of 
sacred music and brings to our notice those com- 
positions that are in harmony with the wishes and 
regulations of Pope Pius X of saintly memory. 


oo 


, your efforts merit and obtain every 
encouragement, for there are but few like you de- 
voting your talents and efforts to the cause of real 
church music, and unless your numbers grow, the 
beauty and impressiveness of the Church's liturgy is 
bound to suffer in the years to come.” 

June, 1925— 


oo 


. . . We are happy to welcome it (The 
CAECILIA) to the sacred precincts of our Semi- 
nary ; 


“We commend it to our clergy and our sister- 
thoods, for we feel that in supporting it 
we are helping to safeguard a precious inheritance 
that has come to us from the first ages of the Church.” 





tremble at the very thought of an un- 
worthy Communion. 


COMMUNION 


As often as ye shall eat 
this bread, and drink the 
chalice, ye shall show the 


Quotiescumque mandu- 
cabitis panem hunc,’ et 
calicem bibetis, mortem 


Domini annuntiabitis, do- 
mec veniat: itaque qui- 
cumque manducaverit 
panem, vel biberit calicem 
Domini indigne, reus erit 
corporis et sanguinis Do- 
mini, alleluia. 


death of the Lord, until 
he come: whosoever, there- 
fore, shall eat this bread, 
or drink the chalice of 
the Lord unworthily, shall 
be guilty of the body and 
of the blood of the Lord, 


alleluia. 


The Church concludes the mysteries by 
praying for that eternal and unveiled 
union with the divine Word, of which she 


has a pledge and figure in partaking, here 
below, of the real substance of His Body 
and Blood, under the veil of faith. 


POSTCOMMUNION 
Fac nos, quesumus Do- Grant us, O Lord, we 
mine, divinitatis tue sem- beseech thee, the ever- 


lasting possession of thy- 
self: as a pledge of which, 
we have received thy Body 
and Blood. Who livest, 
etc. 


piterna fruitione repleri: 
quam pretiosi Corporis et 
Sanguinis tui temporalis 
perceptio prefigurat. Qui 
vivis. 


THE PROCESSION 


Who is this who comes up, embalming 
the desert of the world with her clouds 
of incense and myrrh, and perfumes un- 
numbered? The bride has awakened of 
her own accord, to-day. Full of desire 
to please Him, and very lovely, the Church 
is standing before the golden litter where- 
on is throned her Spouse in His glory. 
Near Him are drawn up the valiant ones 
of Israel: the priests and levites of the 
Lord who are strong even with God. Go 
forth, ye daughters of Sien fix your gaze 
on the true Solomon, so beautiful in the 
diadem wherewith His mother crowned 
Him on the day of His espousals, the day 
of the joy of His heart!"*. The diadem is 
the Flesh received by the divine Word, 
from the Virgin Mother, when He took 
our human nature for His bride. By 
this most perfect of bodies, by this sacred 
Flesh, the ineffable mystery of the mar- 
riage between man and the eternal Wis- 
dom is every day continued in the 
Eucharistic banquet. For our true Solo- 
mon, then, each day is the day of the joy 
of His heart, the day of nuptial rejoicing. 
Could anything be more just than that, 
once in the year, holy Church should give 
full freedom to the transports of her love 
for her divine Spouse, who resides with 
her in the Sacrament of love, although in 
a hidden manner? It is on this account 
that, in to-day’s Mass, the priest has con- 
secrated two Hosts; and that after having 
received one of these in Communion, he 
has placed the other in the glittering 
Ostensorium, which is to be carried in his 
trembling hands, beneath a canopy, while 
hymns of triumphant joy are being sung, 
and the faithful, in prostrate adoration, 
are being blessed by Jesus, who thus 
comes amongst them. 


This solemn homage to the sacred Host 
is, as we have already said, a later insti- 
tution than the feast itself of Corpus 
Christi. Pope Urban IV. does not speak 
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of it in his Bull of the Institution, in 1264. 
Twenty-two years later, Durandus of 
Mende wrote his Rational of Divine 
Offices, in which he several times men- 
tions the processions which were then in 
use; but he has not a word upon that of 
Corpus Christi. On the other hand, Martin 
V. and Eugenius IV, in their Constitu- 
tions, which we have already quoted (May 
26, 1429, May 26, 1433), plainly show 
that it was then in use, for they grant 
Indulgences to those who are present at 
it. Donatus Bossius of Milan tells us, in 
his Chronicle, that on Thursday, May 24, 
1404, ‘the Body of Christ was, for the 
first time, solemnly carried through the 
streets of Padua; and this practice has 
since become the custom.’ Some writers 
have concluded from these words that the 
procession of Corpus Christi was not in 
use before that date, and that it first 
originated at Padua; but the words of 
Bossius scarcely justify such an inference, 
and the words he uses may be understood 
of a local custom. 


7 


Indeed, we find mention made of this 
procession, in a manuscript of the Church 
of Chartres in 1330; in an Act of the 
Chapter of Tournai in 1325; in a Council 
of Paris in 1323; and in one held at Sens 
in 1320. These two Councils grant in- 
dulgences to those who observe abstinence 
and fasting on the vigil of Corpus Christi, 
and they add these words ‘As to the solemn 
procession made on the Thursday’s feast, 
when the holy Sacrament is carried, see- 
ing that it appears to have been intro- 
duced in these our times by a sort of in- 
spiration, we prescribe nothing at present, 
and leave all concerning it to the devotion 
of the clergy and people.’ It seems, 
then, that the initiative to the institution 
of to-day’s procession was given by the 
devotion of the faithful; and that this ad- 
mirable completion of our feast began in 
France, and thence was adopted in all the 
Churches of the west. 


There is ground for supposing that at 
first the sacred Host was carried in these 
processions veiled over, or enclosed in a 
sort of rich shrine. Even so far back as 


the eleventh century, it had been the cus- 
tom, in some places, to carry It in this 
way during the processions of Palm Sun- 
day and Easter Sunday morning. We 
have elsewhere spoken of these devotional 
practices, which, however, were not so 
much for the direct purpose of honouring 





the blessed Sacrament, as for that of 
bringing more forward the mystery of 
those solemnities..4 Be this as it may, 
the use of the ostensoria, or monstrances, 
as they are termed in a Council held in 
1452 at Cologne, soon followed the insti- 
tution of the new procession. They were 
made, at first, in shape like little towers. 
In a manuscript Missal, dated 1374, the 
letted D, the initial of the Collect for 
Corpus Christi, gives us a miniature illu- 
mination representing a bishop, accom- 
panied by two acolytes, who is carrying 
a Host in a golden tower with four open- 
ings. But Catholic piety soon sought to 
compensate the Sun of justice for thus 
hiding Himself and His glory in the 
mystery of love. The sacred Host was 
now exposed to the gaze of the faithful, 
enclosed in a crystal sphere, surrounded 
by rays of gold, or of other precious 
material. Not to mention other, and more 
ancient records, we find a very marked 
instance of the rapidity wherewith this 
use of the monstrance was adopted it 
occurs in a Gradual of the period of Louis 
XII. (1498-1515) ; the initial letter of the 
Introit for Corpus Christi has within it 
a sun or sphere, like those in present use; 
it is being carried on the shoulders of two 
figures vested in copes, who are followed 
by the King, and by several Cardinals and 
Prelates.15 


And yet the Protestant heresy which 
was then beginning gave the name of 
novelty, superstition, and idolatry, to these 
natural developments of Catholic worship, 
prompted, as they were, by faith and love. 
The Council of Trent pronounced anath- 
ema upon these calumnies; and, in a 
Chapter apart,!® showed how rightly the 
Church had acted in countenancing these 
practices. The words of the Council are 
as follows: ‘The holy Council declares 
that there has been most piously and re- 
ligiously introduced into God’s Church 
the practice, that each year, on a certain 
special feast, the august and venerable 
Sacrament should be honoured with singu- 
lar veneration and solemnity, and that 
It should be reverently and with every 
honour carried in processions through the 
public roads and places, For it is most 
just that certain holidays should: be ap- 
pointed, whereon all Christians should, 
with specia] and unusual demonstrations, 
evince their gratitude and mindfulness to- 
words their common Lord and Redeemer, 
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for this so unspeakable and truly divine 
favour, in which is represented His vic- 
tory and triumph over death. And it was 
also necessary, that this invincible truth 
should triumph over lying and heresy; 
that her enemies, seeing all that splendour, 
and being in midst of such great joy 
of the whole Church, should either grow 
wearied and acknowledge their being 
beaten and broken, or, being ashamed and 
confounded, should be converted.’ 

But to us Catholics, faithful adorers of 
the Sacrament of love, ‘Oh! the joy of the 
immense glory the Church is sending up 
to God this hour! verily as if the world 
was all unfallen still. We think, and, as 
we think, the thoughts are like so many 
successive tide-waves filling our whole 
souls with the fulness of delight, of all 
the thousands of Masses which are being 
said or sung the whole world over, and 
all rising with one note of blessing accla- 
mation, from grateful creatures, to the 
majesty of our merciful Creator. How 
many glorious processions, with the sun 
upon their banners, are now wending 
their way round the squares of mighty 
cities, through the flower-strewn streets 
of Christian villages, through the antique 
cloisters of the glorious cathedral, or 
through the grounds of the devout semi- 
nary, where the various colours of the 
faces, and the different Janguages of the 
people are only so many fresh tokens of 
the unity of that faith, which they are 
all exultingly professing in the single 
voice of the magnificent ritual of Rome! 
Upon how many altars of various archi- 
tecture, amid sweet flowers and starry 
lights, amid clouds of humble incense, and 
the tumult of thrilling song, before thou- 
sands of prostrate worshippers, is the 
blessed Sacrament raised for exposition, 
or taken down for benediction! And how 
many blessed acts of faith and love, of 
triumph and of reparation, do not each 
of these things surely represent! The 
world over, the summer air is filled with 
the voice of song. The gardens are shorn 
of their fairest blossoms, to be flung be- 
neath the feet of the Sacramental God. 
The steeples are reeling with the clang of 
bells; the cannon are booming in the 
gorges of the Andes and the Appenines; 
the ships of the harbours are painting 
the bays of the sea with their show of 
gaudy flags; the pomp of royal or republi- 
can armies salutes the King of kings. 


The Pope on his throne, and the school- 
girl in her village, cloistered nuns, and 
sequestered hermits, bishops and digni- 
taries and preachers, emperors and kings 
and princes, all are engrossed to-day with 
the Blessed Sacrament. Cities are illumined 
the dwellings of men are alive with ex- 
ultation. Joy so abounds that men rejoice 
they know not why, and their joy over- 
flows on sad hearts, and on the poor, and 
the imprisoned, and the wandering, and 
the orphaned, and the home-sick exiles. 
All the millions of souls that belong to the 
royal family and spiritual lineage of St. 
Peter are to-day engaged more or less 
with the Blessed Sacrament; so that the 
whole Church militant is thrilling with 
glad emotion like the tremulous rocking 
of the mighty sea. Sin seems forgotten; 
tears even are of rapture rather than of 
penance. It is like the soul’s first day in 
heaven; or as if earth itself were passing 
into heaven, as it well might do, for sheer 
joy of the Blessed Sacrament.’!7 


During the procession, the hymns of 
to-day’s office are sung, also the Lauda 
Sion, the Te Deum, and, if time permit, 
the Benedictus, Magnificat, or other litur- 
gical pieces in keeping with the spirit of 
the feast, such as the hymns for the 
Ascension, as specified in the ritual. On 
the return to the church, the function con- 
cludes, as at other Benedictions, with the 
Tantum ergo, the versicles and Collect of 
the blessed Sacrament. 


1Ps, xvii. 10. 2St. John xii, 24, 25. 

3Conc. Trid. Sess, xiv. cap. iv. 

4Ps, xxxv. 10. 5St, John iii, 16. 

6St. Cyril of Alex. In Joan. lib. iv. cap. 3. 
7St. John x. 10. 

8St. Cyril of Alex. In Joan. lib. x. cap. 2. 

9St. John vi. 64. 

10§t. Gregory of Nyssa. Orat. Catech., cap 37. 
11Cant. iii. 5-11. 12St. Greg. Mag. in Cant. 
13Labbe. 

14Passiontide and Holy Week; Paschal Time, vol. i. 
15Thiers, De Pexposit. du S. Sacr., liv. ii. ch. 2. 
16Sess. xiii, cap. v. and Can. vi. 

17Father Faber: The Blessed Sacrament. 
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Lessons In Appreciation" 


By Kathleen Boland 


~emen| LLOUGH the teaching of 

| ‘Appreciation’ is as old 
as the teaching of 
Music itself, it is new 
in the sense that only 
of recent years has it 
been givena placein the 
curriculum of schools. 





After giving ‘Appreciation Lessons’ for 
a number of years, it is well to look back 
along the road one has traveled, and to 
make a mental note of the landmarks 
one has passed. In other words, to discard 
definitely that which has been weak or use- 
less, and to concentrate on that which has 
been good. 


As the experience of one person often 
prove hopeful to others, even they do not 
agree with them, the foliowing remarks 
and conclusions may prove not uninterest- 
ing. 


(1) It is usual in schools to have an 
‘Appreciation’ lesson about once in three 
of four weeks. Taking holidays, etc., in- 
‘o consideration, this is only a small 
emount of time to give to a subject which, 
by its very nature, requires longer time 
thn most to produce satisfactory result. 
Especially is this so, as the benefits de- 
rived from these lessons are in most cases 
coulteracted daily by dance and cinema 
musk, cheap ballads, etc. To cultivate a 
taste “or good music it is therefore neces- 
sary t hear it more often than once every 
three o four weeks, and a different com- 
position or movement played to the chil- 
dren evry day, without comment, has 
excellent -esults. The work could be played 
after Prajers, on the pianoforte, ‘pianola,’ 
or gramofione, and it would at least de- 
velop the aility to concentrate and listen 
attentively. For children to hear good 
music playei two hundred times in the 
year cannot ut be productive of a more 
cultivated tase in music. 


(2) This daly listening would be a 
preparation fo. the real ‘Appreciation’ 
Class once everythree of four weeks, and 
in these lessons nore attention could be 
given to points ¢€ detail, lives of com- 
posers, etc. Even‘hen, listening to music 


*)From “School Music Ryjew.” 





should be the first consideration, and the 
lesson should not develop into a mere an- 
alysis of movements and a recital of anec- 
dotes, etc. 


(3.) In many schools, the ‘Appreciation 
Class’ is a very large one—sometimes in- 
cluding the whole school—and yet there 
is no subject which needs more careful 
grading. A child of eight to ten years is 
incapable of appreciating the same music 
as a girl or boy of seventeen to eighteen. 
The large and unfamiliar room, the 
strange faces, the ‘unusualness’ of the 
lessons, have the effects of taking away 
the attention from the music itself. Much 
more can be done and taught with a class 
of twenty children of about the same age. 
The teacher can then keep her eye on the 
pupils, notice where the thoughts are wan- 
dering, where the point of fatigue is 
reached, and where a change of subject 
is desirable. Also, in small classes there 
is a sense of intimacy and the personal 
— which is impossible in a large 

all. 


(4) There is no doubt that it is tiring 
to listen to classical music for a long time 
at a stretch even for grown-up people. 
How much more tiring is it then for chil- 
dren, who find it so difficult to concen- 
trate? For this reason, therefore, they 
should hear music in small doses, and the 
younger the children the smaller the dose. 


(5) For very young children, ‘Apprecia- 
tion’ should usually be accompanied by 
physical movement, as it is natural for 
them to move about freely and they can 
listen to music without the fatigue of 
sitting still. A composition which has been 
realised in movement is rarely forgotten. 
As a rest and change from rhythmic move- 
ments, it has ben found useful to let the 
children lie on the floor (where there is 
room and convenience), relaxing their 
bodies completely and closing their eyes, 
and then to play music to them. Being 
physically comfortable and having nothing 
to occupy them, they can give all their 
attention to the music. Of course, there 
will always be some who find a fly on the 
ceiling more interesting than listening, 
but the majority respond to the quiet, rest- 
ful atmosphere of sound. 

(6) A gramophone is a great help in 
the ‘Appreciation’ Class but it should not 
be used too often. Even where the in- 
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strument is a good one, which is by no 
means always the case, it is monotonous 
and tiring to listen to for long, and much 
more can be done through the medium 
of the teachers playing the pianoforte or 
singing—always supposing that her per- 
formance is good. 


(7.) A great deal of valuable ‘Apprecia- 
tion’ work can be done in the singing 
class in fact, the possibilities are bewild- 
ering, and time is far too short to touch 
more than the mere fringe of the sub- 
ject. A real knowledge and genuine in- 
terest in the composers can be gained by 
teaching the songs of Purcell, Arne, 
Mozart, Haydn, Schubert, Brahms, 
Strauss, etc. Also good National and 
Folk-Songs and Carols should be taught, 
and there is no lack to-day of good modern 
songs, which, when carefully chosen, 
foster a real taste for the modern idiom. 


(8.) The question of Children’s Con- 
certs has been widely discussed, and their 
fate is still in the balance. The disad- 
vantages seem to be much the same as 
when giving ‘Appreciation’ lessons to very 
large classes. The varying ages of the 
children, the different degrees of training, 
the strange room, the unfamiliar lecturer 
and surroundings, the lack of accustomed 
supervision and of the personal element, 
all detract from the benefits gained. The 
wild and enthusiastic clapping of the chil- 
dren is no proof that the love of music 
is entering into their souls; it proves only 
that children have loving natures and 
wish to please their elders and to do what 
is expected of them. An inferior per- 
formance of mediocre music is rewarded 
with as much applause as a good one; so 
let us not be misled by this. One has only 
to teach in a school for a short time to 
realise how the average child loves to clap. 
It is one of the outward signs of inward 
enthusiasm for the mere joy of living, 
loving, and pleasing. 





The School Orchestra 


Its Value and Possibilities 
By F. Stephen Clark 


HERE is scarcely a 
school, great or small, 
in the whole length and 
breadth of our country 
that cannot boast a 
football team. It is re- 
garded as a sort of 
moral necessity, and 

every right-minded boy is proud of his 
team and strives for the honour of being 
one of the chosen. This is all to the good, 
but we should like to see the same spirit 
in other things school orchestras, for in- 
stance. 





An orchestra for every school is of 
course a financial impossibility, but why 
not an orchestra in every school where it 
is possible. 


Naturally, the formation of an orches- 
tra is not so simple a task as the forma- 
tion of a football team, but it far from 
an impossibility, and is not nearly so 
difficult as many imagine. It is not sug- 
gested that a school can produce a full 
sized symphony orchestra, with wind and 
percussion sections, capable of playing 
Wagner and Rimsky-Korsakov at a week’s 
notice. The orchestra must make a modest 
beginning, and afterwards depend upon 
healthy growth. 


There are many who will scoff even at 
the idea of a smal] string orchestra; they 
will say that children do not take the in- 
terest in music that they do in games. 
True; but there is always a percentage of 
music-lovers amongst children, and a 
higher percentage than is generally sup- 
posed. Indeed, those who find solo music 
trying and tedious frequently develop a 
lively interest in team work. The popu- 
larity of duets with the younger element 
is in itself ample proof of that. What 
teacher does not find his pupils to be 
usually at their best in duets? 


First, then, be it coneeded that there 
is no lack of interest and the right spirit 
amongst children. Let any teacher put 
them to the test, and he will find that 
the prospect of orchestral work delights 
them. 
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Most 


The next point is more difficult. 
children are taught to play the pianoforte, 
rather fewer play the violin, and still 


fewer the ‘cello. Most other instruments 
are entirely neglected. This limits the 
orchestra seriously. We find in the aver- 
age school a large number of budding 
pianists probably half as many violinists. 
and, at best, on or two ’cellists. This 
is rather discouraging, but those who 
wish to form a school orchestra must seek 
to overcome the difficulty. It is unfortun- 
ate that only one of the pianists can be 
used at a pianist in the orchestra, al- 
though sometimes two can be employed 
in four-handed pianoforte parts. The re- 
mainder can turn their attention to other 
instruments of moderate difficulty. But 
more about this later. 

Assuming then that the school has 
sufficient string players to form a small 
orchestra, we find that it is probably lim- 
ited to violinists and ’cellists. An orches- 
tra of violinists and ’cellists would be 
absurd, so some of the former will have to 
turn to the viola, and one of the ’cellists 
must take up the double-bass; thus, in- 
cluding the pianoforte, bringing the num- 
ber of instruments up to five, which is a 
practical combination, 

The size of the orchestra will, of course, 
depend upon the number of players the 
school can muster, but it is important 
that the sections should be well balanced. 
I suggest the following as an example of 
a well-balanced small string orchestra 


DOU: TID, fo. on idnaigs eacaieebel Five 
SE WHS o-5:e:c-<s-s cee eene Five 
WEE 652k. 4.9 acddive-s-ne-ciedheerean Three 
IIE. vs socatacaxana-h-ee GralatBcbacuteoben aah Two 
RI ee ee One 
DIED 74.54: »,4:sreseonisniecacalian One 


Total—seventeen players 

If the school can produce a harpist, that 
will be all to the good, but it is unlikely. 
An orchestra of this size would also bear 
the inclusion of a set of timpani, provid- 
ing these instruments were not banged too 
vigorously. 

There is no need to attempt to play 
terrifying works, for many excellent and 
pleasings compositions are written for 
this type of orchestra. Folksong arrange- 
ments are particularly suitable. More 
ambitious schools will find Haydn’s Sym- 
phonies not too exacting, and there are 
numerous trifles which will go towards 
making a really excellent programme. 








Then there are works such as Adam 
Carse’s recently published ‘Music for 
String Classes, written for junior orches- 
tras, and Gunstav Holst’s fine ‘St. Paul’s’ 
Suite for strings, was written for a more 
advanced school orchestra. 


To return to our surplus pianists. I 
have suggested that they should take up 
other instruments of moderate difficulty. 
This will mean wind and percussion in- 
struments. I hasten to add, lest I ruffle 
the feelings of any wood-wind or per- 
cussion player, that I do not suggest that 
a pianist is going to play an oboe after 
three lessons. Wind and percussion in- 
struments, however, do not call for the 
same lengthy training as is required for 
the mastering of stringed instruments, 
and the pianist, with his knowledge of 
notation, will be able to get a grasp of 
a technique in a comparatively short 
ime. 


A moderate-sized string orchestra will 
bear the inclusion of a small wood-wind 
section, but it requires a large string 
section to balance brass, so that these in- 
struments are ruled out, unles the orches- 
tra is to be a really large one. The 
French horn is the least blatant of brass 
instruments and might be included where 
its more brazen fellows are denied. There 
are, in fact, compositions written for 
strings and horns. 


The main objection to a percussion out- 
fit is the expense, but if the school can 
afford to pay for this, I would certainly 
advocate its inclusion. The child who does 
not love drums is not normal. Here is 
another opening for one of the surplus 
pianists: there will be a rush for the en- 
vied post of timpanist. 

The main point in this as in all subjects 
is that the children should be in com- 
petent hands from the beginning. All 
those who hawe had experience of amateur 
orchestras and children, will know that the 
conductor will be faced with a task re- 
quiring not only patience and sympathy, 
but insight and good taste. He will be 
the responsibility of moulding the young 
minds, and his own taste in music must 
be above reproach, There will be the 
usual difficulties. At the outset, in play- 
ing, it will be a case of every man for 
himself, every member of the orchestra 
doing his best to be heard above the gen- 
eral turmoil. Most members want to play 
loudly and quickly, but these are faults 
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more easily corrected in children than in 
adults. 

Finally, I shall doubtless be called upon 
to answer the question, “Why have an 
orchestra?” There are several excellent 
reasons. Its inclusion in the school will 
help to cultivate an appreciation of the 
highest forms of music, not only amongst 
the players but amongst the finished per- 
formances. It will help the young musi- 
cian to a wider knowledge of and a broader 
outlook upon music. (Most musicians, 
professional and amateur, seem able to ap- 
preciate only the beauty of their own in- 
struments and the music written for 
them.) It will brighten the youngsters’ 


lives and their musical studies, and it will 
help the orchestras of future generations, 
not only by supplying their material, but 
by supplying interested audiences also for 
there are many who are now indifferent 
who might have been lovers of orchestral 
music had their taste been cultivated while 
they were still at school. 

Musically it is what we need most of all. 
Our orchestras are collapsing one by one 
for lack of support, but if a love of good 
orchestral music is developed in the 
younger generation it will be a safeguard 
against a similar calamity befalling our 
future orchestras. Possibly there are 
others who also think thus. 
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New! 


THE CHILD’S BOOK OF HYMNS 
Music by Sister Mary Editha, B. V. M. 

A very timely book, containing FORTY 

hymns for the little child. The words are 


easily understood, and the music very me- 


lodious, 
PRICE $1.00 


Address all orders to 


THE IMMACULATA 
640 IRVING PARK BLVD. 


Chicago, IIl. 
or 
IMMACULATE CONCEPTION ACADEMY 
Davenport, Iowa 
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Just off the Press! 


CATALOGUE 
OF 
Vatican Plain Chant Books 
AND 


APPROVED CATHOLIC 
CHURCH MUSIC 


Published by Fr. Pustet 


Ratisbon, Germany 





Send for a copy 


ADDRESS 


Frederick Pustet Co. (Inc.) 


52 BARCLAY ST. - or - 436 MAIN ST. 
New York 


Cincinnati 








The Summer Issue 
of 


THE CAECELIA 


will contain 


MASS IN HONOR OF ST. FRANCIS 
by W. Spencer Johnson 


a NEW MASS for four mixed voices and organ 





Ninety Percent of 





installed to date were for 
Catholic Churches and Institutions 


The Superior of a Monastery writes: 
“Your organ is really a masterpiece.” 


Estimates cheerfully furnished 


Schaefer Organ Company 
SLINGER, WIS. 





—_l argest 


Hs ea) 


Estimates _ —— 


MUSIC ENGR ENGRAV dae es 


‘Music| Printers at 
West of New York 


ANY PUBLISHER 
OUR REF! E “RENCE 


RAYNER, DALHEIM & Co. 


Gladly Furnished § 
on Any hing in Music 


D10), bee = > f 
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- PHONE WABASH 3072 








HIGHEST GRADE BAND AND ORCHESTRA INSTRUMENTS 
BANDS ORGANIZED 


Refer To De LaSalle High ‘School 
Now Chicago Champions 


SPECIAL TERMS TO CATHOLIC SCHOOLS 


CONN CHICAGO CO. 


62 E. VAN BUREN STREET 


E. A. HARTMAN, Mgr. 











A New Complete 
PRAYER BOOK AND MANUAL 


with notes 
I. ST. MARY’S MANUAL. 
CONTENTS: 

Part I—300 pages of prayers compiled by 
a Jesuit Father . 

Part II—2 Gregorian Masses, Vespers of 
the Blessed Virgin, Burial Service and 
Requiem, and 235 Hymns compiled and 
edited by Christian A. Zittel, Teacher 
and Organist. 

QUANTITY PRICE, 75c NET 
Il. ST. MARY'S HYMNAL 

Part II. of St. Mary’s Manual, Chants and 
Hymns. 

QUANTITY PRICE, 60c NET 


(II. ACCOMPANIMENT FOR 


ST. MARY'S HYMNAL. 
$3.50 NET 





Address correspondence 


CHRISTIAN A. ZITTEL 
713 HURON ST.. TOLEDO. OHIO 





CATECHISM 
OF 
GREGORIAN CHANT 
BY 


The VERY REV. GREGORY HUGLE, O.S.B 
Conception Abbey, Mo. 
Price .50 


“A booklet that supplies a long-felt need is the 
“Cathechism of Gregorian Chant” by the Very 
Rev. Gregory Hugle, O.S.B. It owes its ex- 
istence to the increased interest in ancient 
Plain Song and to the new, world-wide litur- 
gical movement.” 


Ave Maria, Notre Dame, Ind. 


J. FISCHER & BRO. 


119 WEST 40th STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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MASSES FOR TWO VOICES AND ORGAN 















































Easy Mass in D by John B. Singenberger (score only) ............------------ 35c 
Mass in honor of the Holy Ghost by John B. Singenberger ................ 35c 
Mass in honor of St. Rita by John B. Singenberger, score ..................-- 60c 
WIE innniencisswepnsiiisnsiintiensicterimaltiitalisiiatynationcapiiaiaiiaiininiasieti 20c 
Mass in honor of St. Francis by John B. Singenberger ...............-.----------- 35c 
Mass in honor of St. Anthony by John B. Singenberger .....................--- 35c 
Missa pro defunctis (Gregorian) harm. by John Singenberger .......... 60c 
Voice-part ... BSC 
Missa de angelis (Gregorian) harm. by John B. Singenberger .............. 60c 
I oa cccsssniciciencncrenitnonsacinnn BSc 
Bray Dene he GS Gay TG: TO ini iciscniinnie 35c 
Guardian Angel Mass by H. Tappert .........-....-.-.---------s+ececesseseeeeeeneeees 35c 
 siciictiiit ii itiniiaah 15c 
Se. Become: ol Tider: Dellnwe: fog BE. "Tangara scenes ennenstnl 35c 
St. Charles Mass for unison chorus, by Chas. Becker ....................------ 85c 
Missa “Venite adoremus” by Chas. Becker ...................----------- B5c 
NEW MASSES FOR CHILDREN’S OR WOMEN’S CHOIR 
H. J. Gruender, S. J.—Missa Salve Regina score 60c 
WR CIID iciivcttniceertnitntininicntssinenckacinisemsabaiiuapselabauaiale 20c 
Missa “Lauda Sion”? ....... score 60c 
WR I ainsi cicwsndssinsbiistlticldichstbeinidbbeniteanal 20c 
Easy Mass in honor of St. Theresa of the Little Flower 
by J. J. Meyer special price 20c 
SACRED HEART HYMNS—by John B. Singenberger, for two 
three and four equal voices .. 35c 








ANY OF THE ABOVE SENT ON APPROVAL 
If there is anything you want in the line of APPROVED CATHOLIC CHURCH 
MUSIC write to 


OTTO A. SINGENBERGER 
Mundelein, III. 


——————————————————————— 
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Tellers-Kent Organ Company 


ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA 
Builders of Cathedral Church and Chapel Organs of Merit 


Specification of organ being built for 


ST. FRANCIS XAVIER CHURCH, CHICAGO, ILL. 
REV. E. T. GOLDSCHMIT, Pastor 


GREAT ORGAN 24. 4° Flute d'Amour 


> ; ° , 
Dbl. Open Diapason 23. : 2/3 Quint 
7 ; 26. Piccolo 
Major Open Diapason cay ® 
; 2F. - 3/5° Tierce 
Minor Open Diapason 2 
28. Contra Fagotta 
Doppel Floete ‘ 
apes 29. Oboe 
Viola da Gamba d 
30. Cornopean 


Dulciana ; 
Unda Maris 31. 8° Vox Humana 


* Melodia SANCTUARY ORGAN 
Octave Played from+Great and Swell Organs 


Flute harmonique 

Tuba profunda 32. 8° O en Diapason 

Tuba mirabilis 33. 8° Gedakt 

* Clarion 34. 8° Muted Viol 
35. 4° Wald Flute 


Clarinett 
* Vox humana 36. 8° Tibia Plena 


Chimes—(Deagan Class A. Playable 
from either keyboard)—25 PEDAL ORGAN 


SWELL ORGAN 


_ 
~~ 


: 


eI Are LY 


— 


- 


6 
8 
3° 
3° 
8 
3° 
8 
8 
4 
4 
6° 
3° 
4 
8 
8 


38. 16° Dbl. O en Diapason 
39. Bourdaon 
16° Bourdon 40. Lieblich Gedakt 
18. 8° Open Diapason 41. Violone 
19. 8° Tibia Clausa 42. Violon Cello 
20. 8° Salicional 43. Octave 
21. 8° Vox Celeste 44. 8° Dolce Flute 
22. 8° Viol D’Orchestre 45. 16° Tuba 
23. 8° Stopped Diapason 46. 32’ Resultant 


Including the usual COUPLERS, PISTON COMBINATIONS, PEDAL MOVEMENTS, and 
ACCESSORIES 


Correspondence solicited. Literature furnished upon request. 











